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The general opinion among English and American political 
writers is that the French system of cabinet government is very 
nearly a regime of "parliamentary anarchy." 1 In recent years 
it has also been the object of severe attack by many French 
scholars, notably by Professors Duguit, Moreau, Barthelemy 
and Faguet, and by public men like Charles Benoist, Raymond 
Poincare' and others, who assert that while the cabinet system has 
been established by law, it does not exist in fact, but in its place 
is to be found a poor imitation of the true cabinet sytem of Eng- 
land, upon which that of France was supposed to have been 
modeled. 2 

1 Compare the views of Bodley, France, vol. ii, bk. Ill, ch. 5; Bagehot, The 
English Constitution, 2d edition, pp. 47-52; Low, The Governance of England, p. 
118; and Bradford, The Lesson of Popular Government, vol. i, ch. 15. 

s On this point, see Duguit, "Le Functionnement du Regime Parlementaire en 
France," in the Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. xxv, pp. 363 et seq; Moreau, "Le Pouvoir 
Ministeriel," ibid., vol. vii, p. 103; also his Pour le Rigime Parlementaire, p. 308; 
Benoist, "Parlements et Parlementarisme," Rev. des. Deux Mondes, vol. 160, p. 583; 
also his book entitled La RSforme Parlementaire; Poincare^ Questions et Figures 
Politiques, pp. 93 et seq.; Thiebaud, "Le Crise du Parlementarisme" in the Rev. 
Hebdomadaire, May 2, 1908, p. 6; Ephraim, "Le Regime Pari, en Angleterre et en 
France," Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. vii, p. 125; Barthelemy, Le Rdle du Pouvoir Execu- 
tif dans les Republiques Modernes," pp. 680 et seq. 
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One undoubted reason why cabinet government in France has 
not worked smoothly is to be found in the fact that it is not an 
indigenous institution. It was transplanted from the country of 
its origin where it had taken deep root and had developed to a 
high state of efficiency through a long process of evolution, and 
was suddenly introduced into one where the historical traditions, 
political habits and mental aptitudes of the people were very 
unlike those of the English. In the enthusiasm for English 
institutions which inspired the French liberals after the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, they ignored these differences of conditions 
and introduced the English system, largely because it "had given 
England a century and a half of prosperity." 3 There were a few, 
however, who, like Royer-Collard, pointed out that English 
institutions were unsuited to French conditions, and for this 
reason they opposed the introduction of a system of government 
modeled upon that of a country in which such dissimilar condi- 
tions existed. 4 

Moreover, the cabinet system which the French introduced 
was a rather inperfect copy of the English model. While the 
charter of 1814 declared the king to be irresponsible and the 
ministers responsible, there was no provision requiring the coun- 
tersignature of a minister to the royal acts, nor was the character 
of ministerial responsibility defined, that is to say, no distinction 
was made between the criminal and political responsibility of the 
ministers. 5 Furthermore, the right of interpellation followed by 
debate and motions of confidence or censure was not recognized 
by the charter, and the actual r61e played by the French king in 
the government was incompatible with the normal functioning 
of the true parliamentary regime. He was not content to play, 
like the English King, the part of an impartial arbiter, but insisted 

3 Compare Benjamin Constant, Cours de Politique Constitutionnelle, vol. i, p. 
469. 

4 "If you wish to introduce the English government into France," said Royer- 
Collard, "give us the physical and moral constitution of England, make the history 
of England our history and put into our political balance a powerful and honored 
aristocracy." Quoted by Barthelemy, L' Introduction du Regime Parlementaire en 
France, p. 17. 

5 Michon, Le gouvernement Parlementaire sous la Restauration, pp. 33-34. 
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upon having a personal policy, the exercise of which frequently 
brought him into conflict with the chambers. Although it was 
admitted that the ministers must have the confidence of the parlia- 
ment, their tenure, in fact, was largely dependent upon the will 
of the crown. 

Finally, France, then as now, lacked the two-party system such 
as existed in England, and consequently the ministries were 
constituted by coalitions and were, as a result, unstable and short 
lived. 6 With the advent of the July monarchy, the preponderance 
of authority was shifted from the crown to the parliament and the 
control of the chambers over the ministers became more effective. 
The crown was now reduced to the role which M. Thiers assigned 
it in his well known aphorism: "The king reigns but does not 
govern." 

The constitutional laws of the third republic provide the 
necessary paraphernalia of cabinet government, the essential 
feature of which is a politically irresponsible titulary of the 
executive power, whose official acts must be countersigned by the 
ministers who are collectively responsible therefor to the legisla- 
ture, and who have the right to be heard by the chambers. 7 The 
right of dissolution as a means of terminating conflicts between 
the legislative and executive departments — an essential part of 
the mechanism of cabinet government — is also provided for in the 
text of the constitution. Finally, custom has added the right of 
interpellation, which did not exist under the monarchy, and which 
does not exist in English parliamentary procedure in the form 
which it has acquired in France. The French constitution, 
however, makes certain deviations from the English system, 
which have profoundly affected the working of cabinet government 
in that country. Thus the power of dissolution can only be 
exercised with the consent of the senate and the senate cannot 

• Cf. Dupriez, Les MinistrSs dans les Principaux Pays d'Europe et d'Amerique, 
vol. ii, pp. 295-300. 

7 In France, the ministers have the entree to both chambers and must be heard 
whenever they demand it, whether they are members or not. In England, on the 
contrary, ministers may appear only in the chambers of which they are members 
and, consequently, a minister may address the chamber of which he is not a member 
only through the medium of an under secretary of state. 
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itself be dissolved, although the constitution declares that the 
ministers shall be responsible to the chambers. 8 The necessity 
which the ministry is thus placed under of obtaining the consent 
of the upper chamber to dissolve the lower chamber for the 
purpose of appealing to the electorate, and the demand of the 
senate that the ministry shall be responsible to it as well as to the 
other chamber, in practice, add to the difficulties under which 
cabinet government in France is carried on. 9 Certain customs 

8 For the view that the government should have the power to dissolve the senate 
as well as the chamber, see Faguet, Problbmes Politiques, p. 45. Thus in 1896, at 
the time of the conflict between the two houses over the question of appropriations 
for the expedition to Madagascar, a dissolution of the senate, which refused to 
consent to the appropriations, would have been the most effective solution of the 
difficulty. 

9 The late Professor Esmein, arguing mainly from English and Belgian practice 
and from French practice under the monarchy (1814-48), defended the thesis that 
the ministers were responsible only to the chamber of deputies. If, he said, the 
senate cannot itself be dissolved, yet (with the assent of the president), it may 
dissolve the chamber of deputies and may overthrow a ministry it is not the equal 
but the master of the lower chamber. Droit Constitutionnel, 5th edition, p. 
738). But the contrary view is maintained by Professor Duguit and the vast 
majority of French publicists and political writers. See especially, Duguit, 
Droit Constitutionnel, ed. of 1911, vol. ii, pp. 431 et seq. ; Moreau, Rev. du Droit 
Pab., vol., ix, pp. 79 et seq; Jules Simon, "Le Regime Parlementaire en 1894" 
in the Rev. Pol. et Pari., fol. i, pp. 8 et seq; and Laffitte, "Lettres d'un Parle- 
mentaire" in the Rev. Pol. et Lit., February 4, 1893, p. 151. They base their con- 
tention first of all, upon the language of the constitution which declares that the 
ministers shall be solidly responsible to the chambers. Thus says M. Laffitte, 
"The constitution of 1875 does not say that the ministers are responsible to the 
chamber; it says they are responsible to the chambers; the authors of the consti- 
tution knew what they wished to say and they said it in good French. They 
believed that in a democratic state the two chambers ought to be the expression of 
the general will ; this being so, they desired that the cabinet should be responsible 
not to one half of the parliament, but to the parliament entire. And if this, rule 
were freely observed, there would be fewer ministerial crises. Suppose that 
tomorrow the ministry, beaten in the chamber by a half dozen votes, but assured 
of a strong majority in the senate, should refuse to resign. Perhaps public opinion 
would be taken by surprise and more than one person would cry 'parliamentary 
coup d'etat;' but I maintain that the ministry that should do this/would be within 
the letter and spirit of the constitution and I defy anyone to prove the contrary 
from the text." The argument from English practice and from French practice 
under the monarchy is. they maintain, inadmissible because in each case the upper 
chamber does not rest upon an elective basis. The French senate, they point out, 
has equal powers of legislation with the chamber of deputies; it may address ques- 
tions and interpellations to the ministers and may vote orders of the day, of 
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and political practices, as well as defective constitutional arrange- 
ments are also partly responsible for the rather unsatisfactory- 
working of cabinet government in France. 

Thus the power of dissolution, everywhere regarded as a coun- 
terpart of the political responsibility of the ministers, although pro- 
vided for in the text of the fundamental laws, has, in consequence 
of the unwise, if not the unconstitutional, exercise of it by Mac- 
Mahon at the time of the seize-mai crisis of 1877, fallen into 
discredit and can now hardly be regarded as a part of the mechan- 
ism of the French parliamentary regime. It is, however, a neces- 
sary means of preventing the legislature from imposing upon the 
government a policy which does not have the approval of the 
country and of settling conflicts between the ministry and the 
legislature through an appeal to the electorate; in short, it is a 
means of keeping the executive and legislature in accord and of 
preventing the legislature from misrepresenting the country. 10 
During the period of the Restoration and the July Monarchy it 
had the support of the most distinguished liberals like Benjamin 

confidence and censure under exactly the same conditions as the chamber may. 
Finally, they argue that it was clearly the intention of the authors of the constitu- 
tion to give these two chambers equality of power and the great republican leaders 
of the time such as Jules Simon and Gambetta so understood it. In practice, 
ministers have several times resigned in consequence of hostile votes of the senate, 
the last instance occurring in 1913, following the rejection by the senate of the 
electoral reform bill passed by the chambers in July, 1912. In 1896, the Bourgeois 
ministry was practically forced to retire because the senate refused to vote an 
appropriation for the expedition to Madagascar so long as the existing ministry 
remained in power as it insisted on doing "in violation of the constitution." But 
the issue of this notable conflict, says Esmein, was not decisive. "It showed," 
he says, "that the senate has the power to compel the resignation of a ministry 
but it did not demonstrate that it had the right to do so." Whatever may be the 
correct legal interpretation of the constitutional power of the senate to unmake 
ministries, there is no doubt as Jules Ferry once remarked, that it may create a 
situation in which it is impossible for them to govern. In this connection it may 
be remarked that the chamber of deputies has many times overthrown cabinets 
that had the entire confidence of the senate. Two notable examples were the 
reversal of the Gambetta ministry in 1882 and the ministry of Jules Ferry in 1884. 
10 Compare Esmein, op. cit., p. 138. Under the system of parliamentary govern- 
ment, observes M. Esmein, the power of dissolution is natural, legitimate and 
almost necessary. See also Duguit, "Le Fonctionnement du Regime Parlemen- 
taire en France" Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. xxv, p. 367. 
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Constant, 11 and was frequently resorted to for the settlement of 
conflicts between the chamber and the ministry. 12 It has, of 
course, been frequently exercised in England where it is regarded 
not as a dangerous weapon against the liberties of the people but 
as an indispensable condition of responsible government 13 and 
even in Germany where the system of cabinet government does 
not exist, it has been resorted to a number of times since the 
establishment of the Empire to ascertain the will of the country 
upon important questions of public policy. 14 But, strangely 
enough, the French republicans of today regard the power of 
dissolution as a monarchical institution capable of being employed 
against the rights and liberties of the people. Resorted to but a 
single time since the establishment of the third republic, (May 16, 
1877), it has fallen into desuetude and in all likelihood an inti- 
mation from the executive of an intention to dissolve the chamber 
with a view to taking an appeal to the country would be followed 
by a general cry of "dictator" or "coup d'etat." 

Another custom which has tended to distort the cabinet system 
of France and to interfere with its normal functioning is the 
excessive r61e which the chambers insist upon playing both in 
legislation and in administration. As the veteran deputy, Charles 
Benoist, has pointed out in a critical study of the French system, 
true parliamentary government implies a certain equilibrium 
among the several organs and whenever one of them becomes so 
strong as to destroy this equiUbrium, the system becomes a "de- 
formation and a corruption" of the real parliamentary system." 15 

The general opinion among the highest authorities on the sub- 
ject is that the true r61e of the chambers, where the cabinet system 

11 Reflexions sur les Constitutions, p. 30. 

12 Eleven times under the Restoration and six times during the July monarchy. 
See Matter, Dissolution des Assemblies Parlementaires, pp. 66, 82. 

11 Since 1783 there have been 29 dissolutions of the English House of Commons. 
See Todd, Parliamentary Government in England, vol. i, p. 162, and Low Governance 
of England, pp. 107-109. 

14 Since 1873 the German Reichstag has been five times dissolved for the purpose 
of consulting the electorate. 

" "Parlements et Parlementarisme Rev. des Deux Mondes, vol. 160, pp. 574, 
583. 
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prevails, consists mainly in controlling the ministers and com- 
pelling them to resign only when their general policies no longer 
meet the approval of the legislature. 16 Thus in England where 
the cabinet system has attained the greatest success, the house of 
commons is guided and directed by the ministry; indeed, as Sidney 
Low remarks, English cabinets have in recent years rarely been 
turned out by the House for what they have done. 17 He empha- 
sizes what Bagehot 18 many years ago maintained, that the principal 
function of the house is selective, that is, the making and unmak- 
ing of cabinets rather than itself legislating and administering. In 
France, the respective r61es of the chambers and the ministry are 
reversed; the ministry instead of guiding the legislature is itself 
controlled and directed by the legislature not only in respect to 
questions of general policy, but as regards subsidiary matters of 
legislation and administration. Not content with depriving the 
chief of state of his constitutional prerogatives and reducing him 
to the position of a figure head, 19 the French chambers insist 
upon throwing the ministers out upon trivial questions, and this 
notwithstanding the constitutional prescription that they shall 
be responsible only for their general policies. What is more 
regrettable, they have more and more shown a disposition to med- 
dle in the details of administration by dictating appointments and 
promotions, giving orders and interpellating the ministers upon 
petty incidents which arise in the course of the administration. 
M. Faguet, an incisive critic of French parliamentary customs, 
remarks that the chambers not only legislate and control, but they 
also govern and administer. It has come to pass, he says, that 
France is governed eight months of the year by parliament, and 
only four months by the ministers. 20 
The French ministers, says Professor Moreau 21 can hardly be 

11 Compare Duguit, "Le Functionment du Regime Parlementaire," Rev. Pol. 
et Pari., vol. xxv, p. 367. 

17 The Governance of England, p. 81. 

18 The English Constitution, ch. 6. 

19 Compare my article on "The Presidency of the French Republic" in the 
North American Review for March, 1913, pp. 334-349. 

20 Problemes Politiques, p. 8; see also his Cult d' Incompetence, ch. II. 

21 "Le Pouvoir Ministeriel," Revue Politique et Parlementaire, vol. 7, p. 103. 
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called "the government," they go through the forms and ges- 
tures, they appoint functionaries, regulate affairs and issue 
decrees, but they do not govern, if by government we understand 
the direction of the nation to a common end. Cabinet govern- 
ment in France, he declares, is reversed, the head being on the 
ground and the feet in the air, the chambers governing instead of 
administering and directing the ministers instead of being 
guided by them. 22 This false appreciation of the respective roles 
of the chambers and ministers, said M. Lebon, writing in 1894 is 
the fundamental cause of the legislative sterility which has 
characterized the operation of the French parliamentary regime in 
recent years. 23 

One of the worst forms of abuse which the interference of the 
chambers has taken in recent years is that of indiscriminate 
interpellation of the ministers. Originally intended as a form of 
procedure for interrogating the ministers upon their general 
policies and of calling them to account, it has degenerated into a 
means of harassing them and of consuming the time of the legis- 

22 Many other French writers have dwelt upon the consequences of the increas- 
ing tendency of the chambers to depart from their true r61e and to interfere in the 
ordinary administration. M. Laffitte (Le Suffrage Universel, ch. 4) emphasizes 
the unfitness of the chambers for governing and administering. In recent years, 
he adds, one might almost ask if there is a government and if so where is it. So 
great has become the practice of the deputies in meddling in the affairs of the 
ministers, and particularly in respect to appointments, promotions and removals, 
that according to M. Sabbatier (Rev. Pol. et Pari., Nov. 10, 1911, p. 204) the 
term "parliamentarism" no longer describes the French system; the true name, 
he says, should be "deputantism." Compare also Spuller, "Quatorze mois de 
Legislature" in the Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. ii, p. 3; Eichthal, "Nos Moeurs 
Parlementaires," Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. vi, pp. 136-140; Duguit, article cited 
p. 367; Ferneuil, "Nos Moeurs Parlementaires" (1895); and Laveleye, "Le Reg. 
Pari," Rev. des deux Mondes Dec. 15, 1892. "The chamber of deputies," 
remarks M. Barthelemy, Pouvoir Executif dans les Ripubliques Modernes, p. 
681, "is not content to be a mere collaborator with the executive power in the 
formulation of general rules of policy; it wishes to govern alone, and this is not 
all : it wishes to administer, it descends into the smallest details of the execution 
of the laws — it does not counsel, it ordains, it is the supreme dictator of the admin- 
istration. Its domination extends to all affairs, all interests, all functionaries, 
all citizens. We have reached the terminus of what Benjamin Constant called 
the 'horrible route of parliamentary omnipotence.' " 

28 Re7ormeParlementaire," Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. ii, p. 238. 
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lature in the discussion of secondary and even trivial matters 
which in the English house of commons would be regarded as 
quite beneath the dignity of the chamber. Yet the chamber 
of deputies has firmly refused to consent to an amendment of the 
rules restricting the privilege of interpellation in the interest of a 
more expeditious legislative procedure. "There is no petty 
incident of local police, no appointment of a functionary, however 
insignificant, "says Professor Duguit, "that is not made the 
subject of an interpellation." Ministers have been compelled 
to submit to interpellations on such trivial matters as the remarks 
of a university professor to his class, the sermon of a country 
cure, an ordinance issued by the mayor of a village, what some 
official was reported to have said about a European alliance, and 
similar matters. Such a practice, Professor Duguit goes on to 
say, "gives rise to continual intrigues, combinations in the lobbies 
which make and unmake artificial and ephemeral majorities; the 
ministers, never sure of their future and continually absorbed by 
the fear of an interpellation and of a possible downfall, are con- 
cerned only with recruiting their strength from among their 
friends in parliament by distributing among them the government 
favors at their disposal. This is not true parliamentary govern- 
ment, but its caricature." 24 

84 From 1902 to 1906 there were 262 requests in the chamber of deputies for inter- 
pellations and of these 140 were actually discussed. See Onimus, Questions et 
Interpellations, p. 91. Bloch (Regime Parlementaire, p. 83), gives somewhat 
different figures. From the time of the meeting of the present parliament in June 
1910 to November 1911, 232 interpellations were addressed to the ministers, of 
which 108 had been discussed by the later date. See Etat des Travaux Legis- 
latifs de la Ch. des Deps., ses. extra de 1911, p. 90. A writer in the magazine 
Lectures Pour Tous for November, 1901 (p. 106) states that a single ministry was 
subjected to 115 interpellations and 291 questions during its brief existence of less 
than two years. 

The Casimir-Perier ministry was subjected to 22 interpellations and 26 questions 
within a period of less than six months. Five different interpellations were 
addressed to the Combes ministry in regard to the expulsion of an Alsatian priest 
— See an address by the president of the chamber, Jan. 10, 1893. (Rev. Pol. et 
Lit., Apr. 15, 1893, p. 472) where it is stated that 580 hours, amounting to one- 
third of the time of the chamber had been taken up in the discussion of interpel- 
lations Since the beginning of the existing parliament. 
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It is the opinion of some authorities on French parliamentary 
procedure that nine-tenths of the interpellations daily addressed 
to the ministers could be disposed of as simple questions upon 
which a short dialogue between the ministers and the interpella- 
ting member would be sufficient, as is the practice in the house of 
commons, without the necessity of general debate, followed by a 
vote of censure or of confidence. 26 

The continual harassing of the ministers by means of interpel- 
lations upon petty matters, as though it were a sort of pastime, 
and the frequent upsetting of cabinets upon orders of the day 
resulting therefrom afford a striking contrast to the attitude of 
the English house of commons toward the ministry. The house 
of commons trusts the ministers, does not bombard them with 
daily interpellations upon unimportant matters and manifests 
no disposition to control them except in respect to policies of 
general interest. "The principle of parliament," observes 
Bagehot, "is obedience to leaders; it chooses its leaders and then 
follows them, what they propose, it supports." That of the 
French chamber toward the ministry, on the contrary, is one of 
distrust and suspicion: it refuses to follow their leadership or to 
allow them a free hand in the conduct of the government, and 
exercises over them a surveillance and control which is no part of 
the English practice. 

Another extra-constitutional reason alleged for the unsatisfac- 
tory working of the cabinet system of France is to be found in the 
somewhat disorganized and undisciplined state of political parties. 

26 Discussing the abuses of interpellation in the French parliament, M. Faguet 
asks: "What do the members do during the eight months of the parliamentary 
session? Like the man in the comedy, they do nothing, although they act ; they 
make an enormous fuss without any results. Their performances are a sort of 
gymnastics. They interpellate, they speak, they cry, they vociferate upon daily 
affairs — the results are deplorable : instability of the executive power, ephemeral 
and rapidly dissolving ministries — one every six months as a rule. — Their thoughts 
are absorbed and their time consumed in manoevuers, the making of combinations 
and the devising of schemes to avoid being overthrown, in answering interpella- 
tions on trivial matters or in listening to appeals from deputies for favors. Prob- 
lernes Politiques, p. 17. For further discussion of this subject, see Onimus, 
Questions et Interpellations (1906); Bloch, Regime Parlementaire (1903), pp. 82-83; 
Poincaire, Questions et Figures Politiqves, pp. 87 et seq. 
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Experience has demonstrated that the parliamentary machine will 
not operate smoothly where the two-party system is lacking. 
The representatives in the chamber to which the ministry is 
responsible must be organized into two clearly differentiated and 
well disciplined parties, between which the government oscillates 
from time to time, each party being united upon a common pro- 
gram of national policies and each having its acknowledged leaders 
who are obeyed and followed by the rank and file. 26 "Parlia- 
mentary government would yield as good results in France as in 
England," declares one French writer, "if the voters would only 
send to the parliament a homogeneous and disciplined majority 
capable of following a leader." 27 

In the Palais Bourbon where the deputies held their sessions, 
one notes the absence of the long aisle which in the house of com- 
mons separates two compact homogeneous parties. The seats 
in the French chamber are arranged in the from of a hemicycle 
as if especially designed for the accommodation of a French assem- 
bly. In the place of two parties facing each other, there are a 
dozen parties, groups, sub-groups and coteries of a more or less 
incoherent character ranged from right to left, beginning with the 
most reactionary group and ending with the ultra radicals, hardly 
any two of which have a common program or any solidarity of 
political interests. 

Mr. Bodley affirms that the "chronic inability of the French 
to produce the two-party system is in itself a sure sign of their 
incapacity for parliamentary government." 28 The truth of this 
rather severe judgment maybe doubted, but there is no difference 
of opinion among the French writers that the group system as it 

26 On the two-party system as an essential condition of cabinet government, 
compare Moreau, "Pouvoir Ministeriel" in the Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. ii, p. 103, 
also his "Pour le Regime Parlementaire," p. 106; Duguit, Rev. Pol. et Pari., 
vol. xxv, pp. 370-371; Lowell, Government and Parties in Continental Europe, vol. 
i, p. 71; Low, Governance of England, pp. 118 et seq; Bagehot, The English Con- 
stitution, 2d., ed., p. 47; Bodley, France, vol. ii, p. 176; Laffitte, "Lettres d'un 
Parlementaire," Rev. Pol. et Lit., Jan. 21, 1893, p. 73; and Saleilles, "Develop, 
of the Present Constitution of France," Annals, Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Social 
Science, vol. vi, p. 65. 

27 Cf. Ephraim, "Le Regime Parlementaire," Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. vii, p. 592. 

28 France, vol. ii, p. 176. 
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exists in France is a serious obstacle to the smooth functioning 
of the parliamentary machine. 

The chief reason for the failure of the French to organize into 
national parties is that national issues with them are too often 
subordinated to local issues. The situation has been well 
described by Professor Moreau in the following words: "The 
ministers are dependent upon the deputies; the deputies are 
dependent upon the local electors, and the electors having more 
solicitude for the local interests than for the general interests, it 
happens that the legislative elections are made upon a program 
limited to local questions, because the deputy is in an excellent 
position to obtain the solutions. Desirous of retaining his seat, 
he concerns himself only with the local interests, he persecutes the 
ministers and bargains with them; the ministers absorbed with 
this traffic are diverted from the serious study which the affairs 
of the state demand of them. The consequence is, national parties 
cannot be formed among electors and deputies think only of 
municipal interests." 29 

The remedy for this evil, according to the great majority of 
French publicists and political writers lies in the abolition of the 
system of choosing deputies from petty single-member districts 
and the substitution of the general ticket method ("Scrutin de 
liste)," 30 but the latter system has been more than once tried in 
France (the last time from 1885 to 1889), and experience with it 
was not such as to convince one of the efficacy of the proposed 
remedy. 

Several notable attempts have been made by strong and 
popular premiers to create a true government party in the place 
of the more or less artificial and ephemeral coalitions which are so 
largely responsible for the brevity and uncertainty of the minis- 
terial tenure. Thus in February, 1911, M. Briand, then president 

29 Pour le Regime Parlementaire, p. 319. Compare also Laffite ("Lettres 
d'un Parlementaire," Rev. Pol. et Lit., May 13, 1893, p. 604) who emphasizes 
the fact that in France elections are made upon personalities and abstractions, 
that each candidate frames his own "profession of faith" and that often candidates 
belonging to the same party have conflicting programs. 

80 For further development of this point, see my article on "Electoral Reform in 
France" in the American Political Science Review for November, 1913. 
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of the council, declared in the course of an interpellation of his 
ministry that he would be satisfied only with a majority composed 
of deputies representing the four groups of the left, namely, the 
democratic left, the radical left, the radical socialists, and the 
republican socialists. At the same time, he announced that he 
would not accept the support of deputies from other groups than 
those mentioned, believing that the exclusion of "outsiders" would 
tend to unify and solidify into one homogeneous party the several 
groups which collectively constituted the majority. "The 
government," he said, "in order to have a stable majority, must 
be composed not of men who are grouped or brought together by 
the hazard of circumstances, but of men united among themselves 
and attached to the government by an affinity of ideas and who 
are resolved to pursue in a strict spirit of solidarity and of recip- 
rocal confidence the attainment of a common end." 31 But M. 
Briand's effort failed and he resigned. Waldeck-Rousseau and 
Emile Combes before him had essayed a somewhat similar task, 
but they, too, failed. 32 

In France, where there is no homogeneous majority with its 
recognized leaders, the difficulty of selecting a premier is naturally 
often very great and not infrequently the post is tendered to half a 
dozen men in succession before one is found who is able to succeed, 
when he has once accepted the charge. The out-going ministry 
has in all probability been overthrown by a combination of groups, 
maybe of radicals and conservatives, with little or nothing in 
common, yet some of them having leaders with equal claims to the 
premiership but the appointment of no one of which would be 
acceptable to the other groups. Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, the president of the republic does not know where to turn; 
he must have advice and the custom has accordingly grown up 
of consulting the presidents of the chambers 83 and lately the advice 
of the chiefs of the various republican groups has also been sought. 

The right of the president of the council, as the French premier 
is officially styled, to select his colleagues was definitely settled in 

31 See M. Briand's letter in the Revue du Droit Public, vol. 28, p. 332. 
82 See Esmein, Droit Constitutionnel, 5th edition, p. 210. 
" This practice has been followed since 1879. 
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1877 when MacMahon's appeal to be allowed the privilege of 
choosing the ministers of foreign affairs, of war and marine was 
firmly and successfully resisted by Dufaure, who had accepted 
the presidency of the council. 34 If the task of the chief of state 
in finding a premier is beset with difficulties, that of the premier 
in choosing his colleagues is infinitely more so. There is no 
majority in the English and American sense with its recognized 
leaders to whom he may turn. He is under the necessity, there- 
fore, of creating a majority through a judicious distribution of 
portfolios among a certain number of groups so that each member 
will bring to the support of the cabinet a body of adherents. 
Since the groups often have little in common, so far as relates to 
their views upon questions of public policy, the support which 
each brings to the cabinet may be indifferent, feeble, inconstant 
or subject to conditions. 

During the exciting days of a ministerial crisis, the Parisian 
journals give detailed accounts of the hurried visits of the newly 
appointed premier to the houses of prominent politicians, of his 
interviews, pourparlers, overtures, solicitations and possible com- 
binations, and each day there is a summary of his failures and 
successes. Sometimes his demarches are prolonged through a 
period of several weeks before the cabinet is finally completed; 35 

44 In this connection, it may be remarked, however, that the French president 
of the council is not the head of the cabinet in the same sense that the English 
premier is. The latter official exerts an important control over his colleagues, 
directs them and may even dismiss them. He is, in fact, the political ruler of 
England. The French president of the council, on the contrary, is merely primus 
inter -pares and has little power of control over his colleagues (Compare Dupriez, 
ii, p. 353). In short, the ascendency of the prime minister is not regarded as an 
essential element in the French parliamentary system. "In the whole English 
constitution," observes Marriott (English Political Institutions, pp. 83-84) there 
is nothing more characteristically English that the possession of this great 
function." If any French premier should attempt to exercise such authority, the 
cry of "dictator" would be raised, as Gambetta's career demonstrated. 

35 Thus fourteen days were consumed in 1898 in constituting a ministry follow- 
ing the downfall of the Meline cabinet. The circumstances under which this cabi- 
net was selected may be described here with some detail, since they fairly illus- 
trate the difficulties under which French ministries are formed. On June 7, Presi- 
dent Faure, after having consulted the presidents of the chambers, invited M. 
Ribot to form a cabinet of concentration. M. Ribot, after consulting various 
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not infrequently at the last moment, after the list has been sent to 
the journal officiel for publication, the combination is upset by 
withdrawals. 

Occasionally special difficulties are encountered in finding a 
man who is willing to take a particular office, for refusals to accept 
cabinet portfolios in France, strange as it may seem, are much 
more frequent than in England owing to the fact that French 
cabinets are the results of combinations and often politicians who 
are invited to become members refuse because certain persons 

political leaders, informed the president of the failure of his efforts. M. Sarrien 
was then summoned to the Elysee and entrusted with the task of forming a cabinet 
of conciliation. After consulting with various members of the radical and pro- 
gressist parties, he consented to undertake the task. But the demand of the pro- 
gressists that the portfolio of the interior should be given to one of their number 
caused the combination to fall through. M. Sarrien made an official announce- 
ment that in consequence of the withdrawal of support that had been promised 
him by certain persons belonging to the progressist party, it was impossible for 
him to form a cabinet under the conditions. The president thanked him for the 
efforts he had made and after having again consulted the chambers, confided to 
M. Peytral the mission of forming a new cabinet of conciliation. After consulting 
a number of political men, he went to the Elys£e and informed the president that 
he would accept the task. After interviewing certain members of the radical and 
progressist parties, he offered the portfolio of war to General Cavaignac. But 
after the ministry had been made up, the proposal of M. Peytral to give the port- 
folio of under secretary of state to a member of the radical socialist party caused 
the break up of the combination, and he was obliged to ask the president to 
relieve him from the task. M. Henri Brisson was then summoned to the Elysee and 
charged with constituting a ministry, which he succeeded in doing after some 
days. For the facts regarding this ministerial "crisis" see Muel, La Septieme 
Legislature, (1898-1902), pp. 7-11. Another example of the kind was afforded by 
the crisis of 1894 following the downfall of the Casimir-Perier ministry. President 
Carnot after the customary interviews with the presiding officers of the chambers 
summoned M. L6on Bourgeois to the Elysee and asked him to form a cabinet. 
After a "profound examination" of the situation, he declined the honor. M. 
Dupuy was then summoned, but after two interviews, it was agreed that the situa- 
tion indicated the choice of someone else. Senator Peytral was next summoned to 
the Elysee, but he declined the honor. M. Brisson was next offered the mission, 
but he asked to be excused. M. Bourgeois was then resummoned and urged to 
undertake the task of constituting a ministry, but again he refused. Again the 
President summoned M. Dupuy and made an appeal to his devotion and patriotism. 
Finally he consented, but in his demarches for colleagues he encountered great 
difficulties, the portfolio of finance being offered to four different men in succession 
before it was accepted. 
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have been included or others have been excluded or they insist 
upon conditions which cannot be admitted. 36 

The majority represented by a cabinet constituted in this fash- 
ion is naturally, unstable and weak since it rests upon no common 
principle but has been brought into existence merely through a 
distribution of portfolios. No policy can be carried out to which 
the representatives of an important group are opposed. Each new 
ministry inaugurates its assumption of power with a "declaration" 
containing a statement of the legislative and administrative 
reforms which it proposes to introduce, but it seldom remains in 
office long enough to fulfil its promises. 

The history of parliamentary government in France is largely a 
narrative of "ministerial crises," of rapidly dissolving majorities 
and of unceasing conflict between the chambers and the govern- 
ment. It is this more than anything else which distinguishes 
the parliamentary history of France from that of England. 
Since Lord John Russell's cabinet took office, in 1846, sixty-seven 
years ago, twelve different men have held the post of prime min- 
ister in England; France, on the contrary, has had as many 
presidents of the council since 1900. Since 1873 when the third re- 
public was established, France has been governed by fifty different 
ministries, not counting those that were reappointed by incoming 
presidents of the republic, whereas England has had only eleven. 
During these forty years six different prime ministers have gov- 
erned England: Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Salisbury, Balfour, 
Campbell-Bannerman and Asquith; while France has had as 
many presidents of the council within the last five years (Clemen- 
ceau, Briand, Monis, Caillaux, Poincare and Barthou, and Du- 
morgue) . Since 1870, forty-seven different politicians have pre- 
sided over the ministry of the interior; thirty-one over the 
ministry of foreign affairs; thirty-eight over the ministry of 

36 For example, the portfolio of foreign affairs in the Monis cabinet (1911) was 
offered to four different men in succession. It was first offered to M. Ribot who 
declined to accept it. It was then offered to M. Poincare, who conditioned his 
acceptance upon the inclusion of M. Millerand in the cabinet. It was then ten- 
dered to M. Deselves who declined for certain reasons. Finally it was offered to 
M. Cruppi who was won over by the arguments of his colleagues. 
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war and thirty-eight over the ministry of marine. 37 During that 
period Germany has had but twelve ministers of war and England 
still fewer. 38 

The average tenure of French cabinets under the third republic 
has been less than eight months. Only four of the fifty ministries 
since 1873 held power for a longer period than two years, 39 while 
most of them were in office for only a few months. Only one of the 
last seven ministries had a tenure exceeding six months. 40 

One result of the system of "kaleidoscopic ministries" is that a 
large number of politicians of mediocre ability, who in England 
would not be regarded as fit for ministerial office, pass through the 
cabinet and have their turn at governing. Naturally under such 
circumstances it does not mean much to be a minister in France 
and a politician who has not at some time or another occupied 
for a brief interval one of the stately official residences provided 
for the ministers, is not highly regarded by his constituents. 41 

*' I have compiled the above statistics from Muel's Les Minislbres de la Trois- 
ieme Republiqw. 

18 The Czar Alexander III is said to have once made the following remark to M. 
Hanotaux: "During the last sixteen years, the French minister of foreign affairs 
has been changed fifteen times, so that one never knows if one can rely on any real 
continuity of French foreign policy" Vizetelly, Republican France, 1870-1912 
p. 432. This forms a striking contrast to the history of the foreign office of Russia, 
where only three different men occupied the post of foreign affairs between 1813 
and 1895, a period of 82 years. 

89 They were the ministries of Jules Ferry (2 years, 1 month and 13 days) ; 
M61ine (2 years and 2 months) ; Waldeck-Rousseau (2 years, 11 months and 16 
days) and C16menceau (2 years, 8 months, and 26 days) . Occasionally an individ- 
ual minister may hold office for a longer period. Thus Delcasse' held the portfolio 
of foreign affairs for seven consecutive years and was only forced out by the 
demands of Germany, but this example is quite unprecedented. See an article 
entitled, " Le Septennat de Delcass6" in the Rev. Pol. et Pari. vol. 46, pp. 532 
et seq. 

40 Under the monarchy, ministerial instability was the rule as now, and few 
cabinets held office for a longer period than a year. Thiers' two cabinets (1836, 1840) 
remained in power six and seven months respectively; that of the due de Broglie 
less than a year (1835-6); that of Guizot (1347) one year and that of Casimir- 
Perier (1831-2), one and a half years. 

41 Ex-ministers, "ministrables" as they are called in France are naturally to be 
found in large numbers in both chambers. Senator Freycinet, for example, has 
been a member of eleven different cabinets and the chief of four of them. See M. 
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For this reason, every deputy aspires to be a minister and if he 
retains his seat long enough, he may reasonably expect that his 
turn will come. This insatiable desire for cabinet office among the 
deputies explains to some extent the readiness with which they 
throw out ministries upon subsidiary matters, since it increases 
their own chances of being called into the ministry. To remove 
this temptation it has been proposed by Charles Benoist and 
others that deputies should be prohibited from being appointed 
to cabinet positions, since they have access to the chambers 
whether ministers or not. 42 

On the face of it, a system of cabinet government in which the 
cabinet members are mere ministres de passage would seem to 
possess few merits. Nevertheless, the French system is far from 
being a regime of parliamentary anarchy, as Mr. Bodley would 
have us believe, 43 and it is in fact characterized by a greater degree 
of efficiency and continuity than a superficial study of rapidly 
changing ministries would lead one to suppose. In the first place, 
a change of ministries does not necessarily, and in fact rarely does, 
involve a serious interruption in the continuity of the adminis- 
tration. In each ministerial department there is a permanent 
corps of highly trained superior functionaries upon whom the 
actual work of administration devolves and who do not ordinarily 
change with out-going ministries. In the second place, what the 
French call a "ministerial crisis" does not have anything like the 
importance and significance that a change of ministries has in 
England. In the latter country, the downfall of a ministry is 
followed by the ascendency to power of the opposition party, the 
appointment of an entirely new ministry, representing this party, 
and the inauguration of a new governmental policy. It means 
that the party to which the out-going ministry belongs no longer 

Faguet's amusing and sarcastic remarks concerning "ministrables" in his Prob- 
Umes Politiques, p. 10. In 1910 there were 33 ministers and exministers in the 
Senate alone. 

42 "Reforme Parlementaire," Introduction p. xxvii, and Ephraim, "Le Regime 
Parlementaire," etc. Rev. Pol. et Pari., vol. 7, p. 134. 

11 "The parliamentary system in France," says Mr. Bodley, "has had one 
consistent result : ministerial instability with its corallary, governmental anarchy' ' 
France, vol. ii, p. 262. 
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has a majority in parliament and, presumably, no longer repre- 
sents the country. A change of ministries in England, therefore, 
usually involves a complete reversal of policy; in France, on the 
contrary, the upsetting of a ministry does not necessarily, and in 
fact rarely does, mean that the party or combination which it 
represents has lost a majority in the parliament or in the country. 
Indeed the same majority which makes a ministry is usually the 
same majority which unmakes it. In fact, cabinet resignations 
are almost never the result of the issue of a general election as is 
the case in England, for dissolutions and appeals to the electorate 
upon ministerial policies are no longer resorted to in France. It 
is one of the curiosities of the French system of cabinet govern- 
ment that not one of the forty odd cabinets that have governed 
France since 1877 was ever directly condemned by the electorate 
at a general election. 44 They are retired as a result of hostile 
votes by one or the other of the chambers, without appeal to the 
country or without reference to the results of the regular parlia- 
mentary elections. It is absurd, therefore, to believe that the 
ephemeral majorities that throw out ministries every six or eight 
months possess the confidence of the country any more than the 
ministry does. 45 And here is to be found another peculiarity of 
the French system. In England, the idea has more and more 
taken root that the cabinet is immediately responsible to the elec- 
torate and only secondarily responsible to the house of commons, 
and in fact most of the recent English cabinets have resigned in 
consequence of hostile verdicts of the country rather than those 
of the representatives. 46 In France, on the contrary, the idea of 

44 A possible exception to this statement was afforded by the general elections 
of 1902, at which the policy of the ministry was an issue, and which was followed by 
the voluntary retirement of Waldeck-Rousseau. 

45 There have, of course, been exceptions to the truth of this general statement. 
Thus it was clear that the Caillaux ministry in 1911 had lost the confidence of the 
country and it took advantage of a minor " incident" to resign, although no appeal 
was made to the electorate. 

46 This fact has been emphasized by Sidney Low in his The Governance of 
England. "In our modern practice," he says, "the cabinet is scarcely ever 
turned out of office by parliament whatever it does" (p. 81). Again he remarks 
"that between 1867 and 1900 there were eight changes of government and in six 
of these cases ministers resigned, not because they were defeated in the house of 
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immediate responsibility to the country has made almost no 
headway in practice. As I have said, dissolutions are never 
resorted to and ministerial policies are rarely issues in the regular 
quadrennial elections. The only responsibility which French 
practice knows, therefore, is responsibility to the chambers. 

Not only are French cabinets turned out by the chambers with- 
out appeal to the electorate and entirely without reference to the 
will of the country, but they are often overthrown upon subsidiary 
and even trivial matters that do not under any construction involve 
general policies. A few instances may be cited in illustration. 
The second de Broglie ministry was defeated in 1874 on a question 
of urgency. The Waddington ministry in 1879 was overthrown 
because the minister of war failed to take action against certain 
army officers for attending a royalist banquet. The Loubet 
ministry was forced out in 1892 because the minister of justice 
neglected to order the exhumation and performance of an autopsy 
upon the body of a certain individual charged with complicity in 
the Panama canal scandals. The Casimir-Perier cabinet was 
condemned in 1894 for refusing to allow certain employes of the 
state railroads to attend a labor union congress. The third 
Dupuy cabinet was overthrown in 1899 upon an order of the 
day which charged certain policemen in Paris with attacking a 
group of citizens who were "hurrahing" for the republic. The 
reply of the premier that the police had been first attacked by the 
rioters did not save the ministry and when the chamber adopted 
a resolution declaring that it would support only a government 
which would energetically defend republican institutions and 
maintain order, the ministry walked out of the chamber and 
resigned. Rouvier's last cabinet (1906) was upset in consequence 
of a minor debate over certain church riots, the unfavorable vote 
of the chamber being due rather to personal antagonisms than to 
any real hostility to the government's policy in respect to church 
inventories. 

As I have pointed out in another part of this article, ministries 
are sometimes condemned upon interpellations in regard to petty 

commons, but because the verdict of the constituences at a general election was 
decidedly against them. The power which determines the existence and extinc- 
tion of cabinets has shifted from the crown to the commons and from the commons 
to the constituencies" (p. 101). 
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matters such as the dismissal of a functionary, the expulsion of a 
priest, some ordinance of a mayor or prefect, a speech delivered 
by some public official and similar "incidents" which have nothing 
to do with general policies, for which alone ministers are declared 
by the constitution to be responsible. Ministries have also 
frequently resigned voluntarily because of internal dissentions 
(e.g., those of Freycinet, 1880, and Briand, 1910), because they 
were not satisfied with the size of the majority by which they 
were sustained, or because the majority was partly recruited from 
the ranks of conservatives or reactionaries, or because the cham- 
bers disapproved of some minor act or omission of the government. 
In all such cases the retirement of the ministry did not involve a 
reversal of the general policies of the government if, indeed, it had 
any effect whatever upon those policies. The fact is, the French 
ministries have rarely been condemned for their general policies. 
Finally, in France, a change of ministries is ordinarily little more 
than a mere change of persons rather than of policies; often, in fact, 
it amounts to nothing more than a reconstruction of the ministry 
and a redistribution of the portfolios. As a matter of fact, there 
have been only seven cabinets since 1875 which did not contain 
some members of the preceding ministry. In seventeen cabinets, 
the premier was found in the out-going cabinet. In a number of 
instances, more than half the members of the new cabinet were 
taken over from the old. In three of them (those of Fallieres, 
Goblet and Ribot) , eight of the ten members held portfolios in the 
out-going ministry; there have been six ministries, each of which 
contained half a dozen members of the old cabinet; three which 
contained seven; seven which contained five and so on. 47 Cabi- 
nets in which as many as half of the portfolios are held by mem- 
bers of the out-going ministry may almost be said to constitute 
the rule. It thus happens that the French chamber will over- 
throw a ministry one day and the next day acclaim with enthu- 
siasm and give its confidence to a new ministry, a majority of 
whose members belonged to the one condemned the day before 
and who were responsible wholly or in part for the policy which 

47 1 have compiled these statistics from Muel's Les Ministeres de la Troisihme 
Rgpublique and from Les ministbres Francois {1789-1911) a publication of the 
"Soctete' d'Histoire moderne (Paris, 1911). 
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caused its downfall. Such is the strange working of the parlia- 
mentary regime in France. 

If cabinet changes in France meant what they do in England, 
parliamentary government would have long ago broken down. 
But they do not; on the contrary, a careful study of the parlia- 
mentary history of the country will show that the great majority 
of ministerial changes have worked little or no interruption in the 
general policies of the government. Sometimes, indeed, they 
have produced greater efficiency in the carrying out of existing 
policies, as when cabinets have resigned in consequence of internal 
dissensions and were reorganized in such a way as to secure the 
added strength that comes from harmony and concert of opinion. 48 
In a certain sense, the actual working of the French government 
has been characterized by a remarkable degree of stability and 
continuity of policy. 49 In reality, the same political party (the 
radical bloc) has governed the republic for the last twelve years; 
during this period there have been many cabinet changes, but no 
change of party, no swinging of the pendulum from conservatism 
to extreme radicalism, as has happened in England and other 
countries. 

Those who, like Mr. Bodley, see in the French parliamentary 
system nothing but instability, incapacity and anarchy, do not 
get below the surface; they ignore the true test of governmental 
efficiency, namely, the results actually achieved. Judged by this 
standard, the French government has not failed. It maintains 
order today quite as effectively as the English government does; 
it administers justice and punishes crime with more dispatch than 
is done by most American state governments, and the output of 
legislation enacted by it in recent years in the interest of social 
reform has been very noteworthy and will compare favorably with 
that of any other European country. 

48 Compare on this point the views of Professor J. T. Shotwell' in an article 
entitled, "The Political Capacity of the French," Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. xxiv, p. 119. 

49 "Really," says Professor Schapiro, "the French government has been the 
most stable of any in Europe for the same group has been continually in power for 
the last twelve years." "The Drift in French Politics," American Political 
Science Review, November, 1913, p. 385. 



